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BEVIEWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITERATURE 

What is Living and What is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel. Bene- 
detto Cbooe. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. London: Macmillan 
and Company, 1915. Pp. xviii + 217. 

Of the faithfulness of the translation the present reviewer is not com- 
petent to speak ; he will therefore endeavor only to estimate the value for 
metaphysics of Signor Croce's contribution. As the title indicates, the 
author's aim is more than historical ; it is, in the broader sense of the term, 
critical. He believes — doubtless rightly — that certain errors and excesses 
have not prevented Hegel's system from affording fundamental truths. 
What then, in his view, are these truths? The first concerns method. 
"Hegel is one of those philosophers who have made not only immediate 
reality, but philosophy itself the object of their thought, thus contributing 
to elaborate a logic of philosophy. I believe, therefore, that the logic of 
philosophy (with the consequences ensuing from it for the solution of 
particular problems and for the conception of life) was the goal to which 
the main effort of his mind was directed" (p. 1). " In any case the hope 
of understanding and of judging the work of Hegel is vain, if we do not 
always keep clearly before the mind that this problem . . . was his main 
and principal problem, the central problem of the 'Phenomenology of 
Spirit,' and of the new forms assumed by this book in the ' Science of 
Logic' and in the 'Encyclopedia of Philosophical Science'" (p. 5). In 
these statements it is difficult, we must admit, to see more than a concession 
to the subjective bias of present-day philosophy. If the " logic of philos- 
ophy " is aught but an account of the ways in which we do think, it would 
seem that it can be only an account of the ways in which we ought to 
think; and what is that, in Hegel's view, but the description of the way 
reality is constituted? There is no apparent advantage in putting the 
matter in terms of methodology and the subjective, rather than in terms 
of the nature of ultimate reality. The distinction of Hegel from most of 
the philosophers of his own and succeeding periods lay in his objective- 
mindedness. And if he, too, being modern, sometimes failed to preserve 
the distinction, let us not forget that he made it. We can not but feel that 
in this point Signor Croce has a little obscured one of the vital things in 
Hegel. 

But let us pass to the further fundamental truths. " Above all, what 
should be made clear is the triple character that philosophic thought [we 
should prefer to say, reality] assumes in Hegel. . . . Philosophical thought 
is for Hegel: firstly, concept; secondly, universal; thirdly, concrete" (p. 
5). "And in order to elucidate this triple difference, ... it would be 
necessary to include in a complete exposition the minor doctrines, which 
are attached to the first and fundamental doctrine, some of which are of 
great importance, such as the resumption of the ontological argument (the 
defence of Saint Anselm against Kant), which maintains that in the 
philosophic concept, as distinct and different from mere representations 
of particulars, essence implies existence. Another is . . . " etc., etc. (pp. 
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7-8). "But it is not my intention to offer in these pages a complete ex- 
position of Hegel's system, nor even of his logical doctrine ; but rather to 
concentrate all attention upon the most characteristic part of his thought, 
upon the new aspects of truth revealed by him, and upon the errors which 
he allowed to persist or in which he became entangled. For this reason, 
then, I set aside the various theses briefly mentioned above . . . and I come 
without further ado to the point around which all the disputes have been 
kindled and against which his opponents have aimed their direct denials — 
the treatment of the problem of opposites" (p. 9). This is the famous 
" dialectic " ; and the author is occupied for the rest of the book with the 
endeavor to show that while the dialectic is true and lasting, yet as used by 
Hegel it contains a confusion which has rendered much of the system 
fantastic and sterile. The exposition, after preliminary and rather gen- 
eral statements of the confusion in the first three chapters, traces its conse- 
quences in the seven succeeding, with a concluding summary chapter 
entitled " The Criticism and Continuation of the Thought of Hegel." 

On the whole, the exposition seems cast a little more in the poetic than 
in the logical mold; one might even complain of vagueness here and 
there. In consequence, the reviewer feels that he may not have caught the 
ideas of the author, and may hope in case of error to be corrected. The 
main point seems to be that while the dialectic is true of certain aspects 
of reality which are distinct but not opposed, it does not hold of certain 
others which are distinct and opposed. Thus, " fancy " and " intellect " 
(p. 9) are distinct from each other, yet each works with the other, helping 
to express the other, and both combine in a true Hegelian synthesis or 
organic unity. That is, " two distinct concepts unite with one another, 
although they are distinct; but two opposite concepts seem to exclude one 
another [the "one another" is perhaps the translator's fault] (p. 10). 
"But examples of opposite concepts are drawn from those numerous 
couples of words, of which our language is full and which certainly do not 
constitute peaceable and friendly couples. Such are the antitheses of 
true and false, of good and evil, . . . positive and negative, life and death, 
being and not-being, and so on" (pp. 10-11). Now the distinct things 
can unite as they are; the opposites can not unite except as there occurs 
process, change, becoming. For change is a combination of being and 
not-being, yet in a sense different from that in which mind is a combina- 
tion of fancy and intellect. The two modes of combination are as di- 
vergent as dynamic and static. " The opposites are opposed to one another, 
but they are not opposed to unity. For true and concrete unity is nothing 
but the unity, or synthesis, of opposites. It is not immobility, it is move- 
ment. It is not fixity, but development" (pp. 19-20). And "the concrete 
universal, with its synthesis of opposites, expresses life and not the corpse 
of life; it gives the physiology, not the anatomy, of the real " (p. 21). The 
dialectic is dynamic as well as static, but it has a distinct meaning in each 
of these. The opposites are but abstractions, having no concrete existence ; 
the distinct aspects or stages have concrete existence. Being and non- 
being are never themselves found in experience; becoming alone is the 
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reality, from which they are abstracted by the thinker. But fancy and 
intellect are concrete facts, and have their being apart from the thought 
of the psychologist who separates them out from mind. The consequence 
of overlooking this distinction was that for Hegel, mere abstractions " came 
to acquire the dignity of partial or particular concepts, that is of distinct 
concepts; and on the other, what are really distinct concepts were lowered 
to the level of simple attempts at truth, to incomplete and imperfect truths ; 
that is to say, they assumed the aspect of philosophical errors'' (p. 100). 
Thus, concrete matters such as art, history, science, were considered ab- 
stract and erroneous ; Hegel failed to see their autonomy and their positive 
nature. The same is true of language. Hegel considers language as 
" attempting to express the individual, and, on the contrary, always express- 
ing the universal" (p. 125). But "language is essentially poetry and art: 
by language, or by artistic expression, we grasp individual reality, that 
individual shading, which one spirit intuits and renders, not in terms of 
concepts, but in sounds, tones, colors, lines, and so on " (p. 125). In brief, 
Hegel interpreted various parts of reality too narrowly, and then con- 
demned them for being too narrow. We believe there is justice in the 
criticism of Signor Croce. The familiar arguments (repeated in our day 
so often) against the truth of scientific laws, linguistic propositions, 
esthetic insight, generally rest upon too little investigation of what those 
laws, propositions, and insights really mean and express. 

Such is the main criticism offered by the book. It is ramified in inter- 
esting ways; particularly in the field of history, where Hegel would de- 
duce the various greater institutions. Of his excess in the discussions of 
geography and other empirical domains, sufficient notice is taken. " The 
ancient world exhibited the complete division into three parts; of which 
the first, Africa (the region of metal . . .), is mute spirit, which does not 
attain to knowledge; the second, Asia, is splendid bacchantic dissipation, 
the region of formless and indeterminate generation, which can not 
order itself; and the third, Europe, represents consciousness, and consti- 
tutes the rational part of the earth, with its equilibrium of rivers, valleys, 
and mountains; and the center of Europe is Germany" (pp. 18<H85). 
Certainly Hegel is not idolized by our author. At the same time, the 
latter appears to accept the dialectic as a whole, giving it objective validity 
and application to the development in time. 

In these days of careless diction it would be wrong to pass over certain 
expressions which are probably to be attributed to the translator. " Dis- 
cussing recently . . . with a leading statesman, he [the statesman] re- 
marked ..." (p. xvii). On page 25 we find the illicit word "quatriad" 
instead of " tetrad." On page 93 : " This is an essential point : if neg- 
lected we fall into the equivocation. . . . On page 112 : " we can proceed 
... by <Escomposition." And on page 176 : " The second abuse is the most 
commonly known." It must be admitted also that the general impression 
of the English is one of vagueness, even at times of incoherence ; but this 
may not be the translator's fault. If Hegel, as Croce is said (p. xii) to 
urge (I can not find where he does so), is to be "read like a poet" he 
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certainly should not be expounded or criticized in that manner. We can 
not but think that the Italian author, gifted as he undoubtedly is in sym- 
pathetic insight, would have contributed more to progress in metaphysics, 
if he had connected his account of the dialectic with some of the more 
recent logical discussions of relation contributed by France, England, and 
America. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Dartmouth College. 

A Theory of Time and Space. A. A. Eobb. Cambridge, England: Uni- 
versity Press. 1914. Pp. vi + 373. 

This book represents an attempt to discuss the theory of relativity 
from a mathematical standpoint by deriving the formal properties which 
space and time possess, according to this theory, from a set of postulates 
concerning the relation of temporal succession. It has been recognized for 
some years that there is no method by which we can discriminate between 
the electromagnetic or optical properties of a system at absolute rest and 
those of a system moving at a constant velocity. The famous experiment 
of Michelson and Morley destroyed almost the last hope of discovering, by 
electromagnetic or optical means, the direction and magnitude of the abso- 
lute velocity of a point on the surface of the earth, and suggested very 
strongly that no difference whatever could be found between the electro- 
magnetic formulae of a fixed system and those of one moving without 
acceleration. This gave Einstein the idea that there might, after all, be 
no difference between absolute rest and unaccelerated motion, and that 
what is now regarded as a system of fixed axes of coordinates with refer- 
ence to which we determine the direction and magnitude of a motion may, 
from another equally valid standpoint, be regarded as moving with a con- 
stant velocity with reference to another set of axes of coordinates which, 
from this standpoint, are regarded as fixed. These interrelations of the 
velocity of a system and the position of what we take as our standard axes 
of coordinates turn out, according to the laws of optics, to be such as can 
not be expressed except by supposing that space and time are not inde- 
pendent, and that we can not say that two events are simultaneous with- 
out involving some reference to the positions of these two events in space, 
or to some physical magnitude, such as a velocity, which can only be 
defined in terms both of spatial and of temporal entities. Certain ana- 
lytical formula? have been found, which express those essential connec- 
tions which must subsist between the spatial relations of an event and its 
temporal relations, unless there is some reason for regarding rest as 
intrinsically different from unaccelerated motion — and no experiment has 
been found which enables us to distinguish between these two states. 
Now, this interdependence of time and space can not be expressed in terms 
of these two principles, as we ordinarily conceive them, in such a manner 
that time constitutes a dimension of Being independent of the three dimen- 
sions of ordinary space. It is consequently necessary to give a new 
formal analysis of the four-dimensional manifold constituted by time and 
space together. Two methods of carrying out this analysis have been 



